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Announcing to Whittier-area shoppers the opening of four smart, new stores at a location convenient to all just a block west of the inter- 
section of Broadway and Whittier Blvd. Come and let us show you why we call ourselves ‘The Friendly Stores.” 


Thanks, everybody, for your grand justify your friendship and confi- 
response to our mid - November dence with the finest of merchandise 
opening. We'll do our utmost to and the best of service. 


Fixtures by Crystatvu REFRIGERATION Co. (Tom Bonnesar) 
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We carry a complete line of quality bever- Let’s get acquainted! See our wide selection 
ages. Drop in and sample our friendly, of Sportswear, Hosiery, Dresses and Maternity 
courteous service! wear. We specialize in custom tailored slacks, 
11154 E. Whittier Blvd. Oxford 42-9124 1115412 E. Whittier Blvd. Oxford 46-5224 
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We have a limited supply of Philco sets at 

pre-November 1 prices (at the old excise tax 
Nationally known brands of photo supplies rate). 

and equipment. Overnight photo finishing 

service. Darkroom, projection room rentals. 


Make Your Christmas Selections Now—Use Our Layaway Plan! 


Specialized Philco Sales and Service under 
the personal supervision of Bob Schoff. 


11156 E. Whittier Blvd. ‘formerly The Camera Shop’ Qxford 42-9324 11158 E. Whittier Blvd. 46-5424 
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The CHIEF 


By Hank Litten 


PICTORIAL STAFF WRITER 

The setting was impressive. It was the arc-lit Hollywood Legion Stadium 
and celebrities such as Dick Powell, June Allyson, Irene Dunne and Hedda 
Hopper had gathered at a Nixon-for-Senator rally. With them on the platform 
before a battery of radio mikes and television cameras was Whittier’s own 
celebrity—Wallace J. “Chief” Newman, Whittier College football coach. 

The Chief stood up and enthralled the audience with home-like tales about 
his ex-grid pupil, Dick Nixon. (Back in Whittier, those who were accustomed 
to hearing his booming voice echo across Hadley Field thought, ‘‘Doesn’t Chief 
have a good radio voice?”’”) A roar of applause from the crowd interrupted him 
when he said, “Dick Nixon still has the guts he displayed for me on the football 
field.” Temporarily flustered, Newman startled listeners with a parting state- 
ment that made political history—‘My candidate for senator is Nick Dixon.” 

Fortunately, Chief has not fumbled the ball at the really critical moments 
in his colorful, controversial personal history. Nor did he—in reality—in the 
senatoria] campaign, for he is still receiving plaudits for the important work 
he did from 1946 on in helping his life-long friend, the senator-elect, to his 
November 7 triumph. 

Aiding Nixon in the seemingly impossible task of overthrowing ex-Repre- 
sentative Jerry Voorhis was a routine tough problem for Newman. For ever 
since he was born in what he figures was the Boyle Heights section of old Los 
Angeles on May 28, 1902, he has on many occasions overcome tremendous odds. 


Mother Fought Prejudice 


Born of a half-Basque and Indian mother and an English-German father, 
Chief early acquired his characteristicaly pugnacious tendencies—probably 
from his mother. She personally fought widespread anti-Indian prejudice of 
those who lived around her Mission Indian Tribe’s Palomar Reservation. 

Newman’s father died when he was so young that “I don’t remember much 
about him.” He lived between Los Angeles and the reservation with his mother 
for the first six or seven years of his life. As a youth he missed the World War 
I draft by days, and was able to make a remarkable record playing freshman 
and sophomore football, baseball and basketball at the reknowned Sherman 
Institute in Riverside. 

While he was learning carpentry in the half-day vocational and half-day 
academic curriculum, the fearful flu epidemic of 1918-19 swept through the 
school. More than 600 Indian classmates fell deathly ill, and Chief’s memory 
of those days is vivid. ‘‘The first day of the epidemic I remember 25 boys 
going to the hospital. A few days later there were only 20 or 25 of us up and 
around. Luckily only eight or ten died that year, but our football players 
were left so weak from the disease that we couldn’t finish the football season.” 

Mick Madden and Ray Johns, local utilities executives, and Ed Suggett, 
Compton College’s athletic director, even today are reminded by Chief of the 
1921 Whittier College-Sherman Institute gridiron tussle at Hadley Field. The 
Indian youths upset Whittier, 10-7, but the Chief chuckles, “It’s only fair to 
tell you that we played their second team.” 

Later that year the Sherman eleven played the USC freshmen, and New- 
man’s all-around aggressive play caught the eye of Trojan Coach Elmer 
“Gloomy Gus” Henderson. As a result, he found himself studying at the 
university and playing every line and backfield position for Troyville’s gridders. 
His blocking and passing during his final two years there accounted for the 
pceniyet his plaudits. Grudges'Lead To Brees 

He experienced the roughest kind of man-to-man contact with many of foot- 
ball’s legendary figures—Ernie Nevers, George Wilson, Elmer Tesreau, Archie 
Nesbitt, Tut Imlay—but perhaps the toughest game of all was a 1923 battle 
against the University of Washington on a rolled-down sand field in Seattle. 
Coaches Bagshaw, of the Huskies, and Henderson, of USC, had been bitter 
rivals as high school coaches and their college encounter was correctly billed as 
a grudge fight. 

The keyed-up home team won 22-0. Chief recalls, “Our team, which lost 
only one other game that season, was completely demoralized on the opening 
kickoff when we lost two men with serious injuries. We lost five or six more 
in the first two minutes and had to dig deep into our reserves to finish the game. 
All I did was dust my pants for 60 minutes.” 

It was a hard defeat to take but the team never forgot arriving in Los 
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ent from USC pleving joys... 


... to Whittier Colleae coachina worries. 
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Angeles later that week. Despite a 5:20 a.m. arrival time, there were over 
2,000 wildly cheering USC students on hand to meet the battered Trojans. 

“We had one day of practice and then left for Palo Alto where we upset 
Ernie Nevers’ Stanford team 13-6,” Chief recounts. The first time he tackled 
Nevers, the legendary football great dropped the ball. ‘But the second time 
he dumped me on my ash pan and went on for a first down.” 

Any man who has devoted a lifetime to playing and coaching a game cannot 
forget the brightest lights he has met. Newman is no exception. His all-time 
composite backfield man, chosen from college opponents and teammates, would 
be made up of Cal’s Archie Nesbitt (kicker), Nevers (bucker), Imlay, also 
of Cal (open field runner), Morris “Red” Badgro, USC (pass receiver), Ho- 
1920 found Chief on high school team (upper left). ward “Hobo” Kincaid, USC (blocker), Morley Drury, USC (defense) and 
Washington’s George Wilson (“for meanness”’). | 


Aerial Whizbang 

Newman wound up his USC grid career with a sensational performance in 
the Missouri game when he tossed two passes over 50 yards that were good 
for touchdowns and a third scoring aerial that traveled almost 60 yards to 
an end-zone receiver. 

He then spent “four of the happiest years of my life” coaching at Covina 
High School where his teams won two consecutive Southern California cham- 
pionships and missed a third by the narrow margin of two controversial con- Av 
version drop kicks by Gaius Shaver, later to become the USC all-time quarter- 
back immortal. “What made the defeat even worse—we were beaten 13-12 
by Fullerton—was that my good friend Bill Haney, a USC man, called both 
of them no good,” Chief says. He and Covina survived the cruel blow, how- 


ever, and went on to produce six prep championship teams in baseball and ede 
football during the four-year span. 
Even the most loyal Whittier College rooters will admit that the athletic | PAL) 


set-up “on the hill’ was desperate when Newman took over Poet gridiron 
destinies in the fall of 1929. “I greeted a squad of 29 men,” Chief recalls, 
“and 19 of them weighed less than 155 pounds.” Claude ‘Dink’ Walker, 
present Monrovia High School coach; Pete Kridler, now a state patrolman, 
and Mark Martin, former Whittier Union High School mentor, were the 
team’s mainstays. Sen 

Not until 1932 did Chief turn out the first of a series of six championship 
pigskin aggregations, although his baseball nine won its initial conference title 
as early as 1930. “Bob Gibbs, a rugged tackle, was captain of the team, 
but Lincoln Dietrick was the ‘poppa’ of the club,’ Newman reminisces. 
Other standouts were Merle “Mashie” Mashburn, Cliff O’Grain, Howard and aoe 
Bill Krueger, Eddie Warner, Keith Wood and Bill Duncan. 

Richardson Saves Day 

Following a disastrous 1933 season, Newman became the target for the 
sports-writing barbs of Morris Bernard, of the Los Angeles Examiner, who, 
prodded by cohort Mark Kelly, tried for the Indian’s coaching scalp. But 
Whittier’s present mayor, Morris Richardson, then a student, organized a 
series of student body rallies that promptly put out the Examiner football fire. 


Chief has few financial worries at present. In addition to his above- average 
football and baseball coaching salary, he has built up a solid life and general 
insurance business. “When I bought my present home at 814 S. Bright 
for less than $6,000, the $50 monthly payments seemed like a million,” he 
says. 

When Chief climbed into his football togs this fall for his twenty-second 
year as Quaker coach, he was continuing the longest uninterrupted coaching 
record on the Pacific Coast. The “dean of West Coast football coaches” | 
calls his 1934 team “the greatest.” | 

“We could have licked nine out of ten big-time teams that season,” says 
Chief. Listing his mythical all-time Poet squad, he begins with the captain of 
the rugged 1934 outfit, Johnny Arrambide—‘he could do anything.” 


Others named on the squad which many alumni boast would “whip any ( 
team in the country” are: FuLLBAcK—Herman Reed, of the 1950 Poet 
varsity. ENps—Dan Tebbs, Chief’s assistant coach; Jack Mele, assistant | \ 


Whittier high school coach, and Don Craggs. Tacktes—Myron Claxton, 
another WUHS faculty member; Walt Dahlitz, former local police officer, 
and Bob Gibbs. 

Guarps—Evan McKinney, of the 1948-49 squad, and Fred Shaheen, 
Hawaiian-born pre-war gridder. CENTER—Don Conde, both pre-war and 
1949 pivot standout; also 1950 Captain Don Axelson and Alex Michekoff ’39. 

Recipe for Sleep 

Glen Thompson, Navy officer today, was named Chief’s top signal caller 
while Ed “Pat” Patterson, manager of the local office of the Southern Counties 
Gas Company, earned the blocking back post. Newman drools over his trio 
of all-time halfbacks. “I’d never lie awake nights if I had Gene Wineinger, 
Elvin “Red Oak Express” Hutchinson and Arrambide to carry the mail.” 
Wineinger was unrivaled as a short, spot passer and explosive runner, while 9.9 
sprinter Hutchinson sparkled as a ball packer and pass receiver. 

Jack Pickering, now punting for the Poets, is rated one of three top kickers 
in Quaker history, along with Howard “Swede” Nelson, of the strong 1934-37 
squads, and Jack Brownell. 

When he isn’t coaching, talking or thinking football, Newman has a regular 
semi-weekly golf date at Hacienda Country Club with “two sets of my play- 
mates.” The long-hitting nine handicap player shoots his heart out each 
Wednesday for a standing 10-10-10 (cents, that is) bet with cronies Doc 


Newman captained 1921 Riverside J.C. hoopsters. 
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This is the moment every coach waits and works for—a free ride on the shoulders of his victorious players after the game. 


You Can Pay More, But You Can't Buy BETTER! 
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Angeles later that week. Despite a 5:20 a.m. arrival time, there were over 
2,000 wildly cheering USC students on hand to meet the battered Trojans. 

“We had one day of practice and then left for Palo Alto where we upset 
Ernie Nevers’ Stanford team 13-6,” Chief recounts. The first time he tackled 
Nevers, the legendary football great dropped the ball. “But the second time 
he dumped me on my ash pan and went on for a first down.” 

Any man who has devoted a lifetime to playing and coaching a game cannot 
forget the brightest lights he has met. Newman is no exception. His all-time 
composite backfield man, chosen from college opponents and teammates, would 
be made up of Cal’s Archie Nesbitt (kicker), Nevers (bucker), Imlay, also 
of Cal (open field runner), Morris “Red” Badgro, USC (pass receiver), Ho- 
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1920 found Chief on high school team (upper left). 


Send your friends — and yourself — a subscription to 
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Act Now! Regular $3.50 rate becomes effective January 4, 1951 
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pigskin aggregations, although his baseball nine won its initial conference title 
as early as 1930. “Bob Gibbs, a rugged tackle, was captain of the team, 
but Lincoln Dietrick was the ‘poppa’ of the club,’ Newman reminisces. 
Other standouts were Merle “Mashie” Mashburn, Cliff O’Grain, Howard and — 
Bill Krueger, Eddie Warner, Keith Wood and Bill Duncan. 
Richardson Saves Day 

Following a disastrous 1933 season, Newman became the target for the 
sports-writing barbs of Morris Bernard, of the Los Angeles Examiner, who, 
prodded by cohort Mark Kelly, tried for the Indian’s coaching scalp. But 
Whittier’s present mayor, Morris Richardson, then a student, organized a 
series of student body rallies that promptly put out the Examiner football fire. 


Chief has few financial worries at present. In addition to his above- average 
football and baseball coaching salary, he has built up a solid life and general 
insurance business. “When I bought my present home at 814 S. Bright 
for less than $6,000, the $50 monthly payments seemed like a million,” he 
says. 

When Chief climbed into his football togs this fall for his twenty-second 
year as Quaker coach, he was continuing the longest uninterrupted coaching 
record on the Pacific Coast. The “dean of West Coast football coaches” 
calls his 1934 team “the greatest.” 

“We could have licked nine out of ten big-time teams that season,” says 
Chief. Listing his mythical all-time Poet squad, he begins with the captain of | 
the rugged 1934 outfit, Johnny Arrambide—‘he could do anything.” } 

Others named on the squad which many alumni boast would “whip any 
team in the country” are: FuLLBAcK—Herman Reed, of the 1950 Poet 
varsity. ENps—Dan Tebbs, Chief’s assistant coach; Jack Mele, assistant 
Whittier high school coach, and Don Craggs. TackLtes—Myron Claxton, 
another WUHS faculty member; Walt Dahlitz, former local police officer, 


and Bob Gibbs. 
Guarps—Evan McKinney, of the 1948-49 squad, and Fred Shaheen, 


Hawaiian-born pre-war gridder. CENTER—Don Conde, both pre-war and 
1949 pivot standout; also 1950 Captain Don Axelson and Alex Michekoff ’39. 
Recipe for Sleep 

Glen Thompson, Navy officer today, was named Chief’s top signal caller 
while Ed “Pat” Patterson, manager of the local office of the Southern Counties 
Gas Company, earned the blocking back post. Newman drools over his trio 
of all-time halfbacks. “I’d never lie awake nights if I had Gene Wineinger, 
Elvin “Red Oak Express” Hutchinson and Arrambide to carry the mail.” 
Wineinger was unrivaled as a short, spot passer and explosive runner, while 9.9 
sprinter Hutchinson sparkled as a ball packer and pass receiver. 

Jack Pickering, now punting for the Poets, is rated one of three top kickers 
in Quaker history, along with Howard “Swede” Nelson, of the strong 1934-37 
squads, and Jack Brownell. 

When he isn’t coaching, talking or thinking football, Newman has a regular 
semi-weekly golf date at Hacienda Country Club with “two sets of my play- 
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The WHITTIER PICTORIAL 


Whittier’s Own Local Picture Magazine 
Published every other Thursday at Whittier, California 


Lee N. Slinkard, Charles N. Pollak II, Dan L. Thrapp, Pusrisuers. Don Kracke, STAFF 
Cartoonist; Charles Lonzo, Starr PHOTOGRAPHER; Martha S. Pollak, Associate Eprror. 
EpbiIToRIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES: Room 129, Emporium Building, 133 E. Philadelphia 
St.; Tel. OXford 45-0274, 4-3879. SusscripTIons: one year (26 issues) $3.50; charter rate 
(expires Jan. 3, 1951) $2.50. Subscriptions accepted by telephone or mail at above address, 
or may be left at 114 E. Philadelphia St. Composed in Whittier by F & B Typographic 
Service. 

Vot. I, No. 16 


Edel ° Vive, 


We are uneasy because the City Council has chosen to keep the press out of 
its preliminary meetings. However, upon reflection, this attitude seems to 
us merely a symptom of the councilmen’s basic misconception of their re- 
sponsibilities as elected public officials, 

When we refer to the Council or councilmen, we make specific exception o} 
Mayor Morris Richardson. He alone of the five has demonstrated the maturity 
and passion for democracy that is expected of any representative of the people. 

Councilmen O’Melia, Siewert, Smith and Stockdale apparently believe that 
the way to run a city ts to imitate Hollywood’s best theatrical technique and 
come up—at public Council meetings—with a carefully rehearsed performance. 
The rehearsals, of course, are held at the preliminary meetings from which they 
so ardently bar the press. 

In effect this means that an interested citizen attending the public meeting 
has little or no inkling of any difference of opinion among councilmen on a 
given issue. All he witnesses is a trained seal performance—and why not? All 
discussion, difference and, if you will, name-calling is kept downstairs. 

Imagine the U.S. Senate closing its committee meetings to the public and 
press and then, in full session, quietly passing important bills without debate! 
Fortunately for the state of the Union, it has not thus far emulated the Whittier 
City Council. 

Perhaps there would be no reason to be concerned about the preliminary 
meetings if the councilmen had not taken their now notorious just-us-girls atti- 
tude. But the public cannot be blamed for questioning bi-weekly closed sessions 
when the councilmen apparently have some hidden urge for legislative seclusion. 

Why? It is not hard to guess. The preliminary meetings havé become the 
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scene for such outrageous verbal fireworks that—no doubt from modesty— 
the members have preferred to keep their vituperation to themselves. At the 
public meeting on November 8 Smith defended the preliminary meetings, saying, 
“. . . the situation should be conducive to hearing issues without airing of 
soiled linen.” 

If the City Council has any soiled linen, Mr. Smith, the public has a right to, 
know about it. 

At long last the Council is beginning to get letters of protest and, in addition, 
two citizens—realtors Richard Stepp and Gordon Widdicombe—were on hand 
at the November 8 session to question in person the Council’s dubious course. 
“It’s a sad commentary on you,” Widdicombe told the councilmen, “that a 
city as fine as Whittier should have councilmen who conduct themselves in such 
a manner that barring the press is necessary. This is the sort of wrangling that 
could bring about another recall.” 

Councilman Stockdale concluded the meeting with a remark that, again, was 
symptomatic of a fundamental misconception of what the Council’s relation- 
ship with the public should be. “This is my fifteenth year on the Council,” he 
announced, “and the Whittier News has never wanted to attend our prelimin- 
ary meetings. It’s just these small papers trying to stir up this mess.” 

Right you are, Mr. Stockdale, and we hope you will offer a prayer of Thanks- 
giving that there are still in America—and in Whittier—publications and citi- 
zens interested in helping you do a better job. 


The Readers’ Free Press 


To The Editor: 
I have just seen the November 9th issue of THe WHITTIER PicToRIAL and 
I wish to congratulate your staff for an excellent publication. 
If ever I can be of service-to you as the new Congressman from the 12th 
district, I will appreciate it if you will call upon me. 
Most sincerely, 
Arcadia Patrick J. HiLtines 


Covering the Pictorial 


Whittier College’s official photographer, R. H. Dill, took the striking cover 
portrait of Wallace J. Newman on Hadley Field early this fall. The part of the 
picture we cut off shows one of the chief’s arms resting on a tackling dummy. 
The other is wearing a wristwatch that reads 2:25. The tape around his neck 
is attached to a whistle. We don’t know what he’s looking at but it isn’t the 
rooters because they were photographed by a different photographer at a 
different school—Fullerton J. C., of all places! The time: Thanksgiving Day, 
1948. 


The Beauty of Natural Wood in a Durable 


Meet the 1951 NASH AIRFLYTES! 


Redwood Fence and the men who service them 


Free estimates on complete installations, or 
materials. Our experienced representatives 
can help you with your fencing problems. 


We Also Specialize in Chain Link and Waveblock 


TIME PAYMENTS ARRANGED 


ATLAS FENCE 


Phone OX- 9-6593 or AN- 9-6659 
9502 E. Whittier Blvd. Pico, Calif. 


HERE’S SMASHING ADDED PROOF 
OF AMAZING Aécza&_ AMBASSADOR 
ECONOMY ON REGULAR GASOLINE! 


WHEN YOU NEED PARTS - - - 


. . . Jim Starr, our parts manager, is the man who can help 
you with competent, professional advice. But the beauty of 
owning one of the new 1951 Nash Airflytes is that you won’t 
need to see Jim for many, many thousands of economiy-driving 
miles. “I’m sold on Airflyte design,” Jim says, “because its 
simplicity means that parts are easier to get and I don’t have 
to stock so many.” 

Yes, that’s why it’s dollar-wise to become a Nash owner—you 
save on parts and repair bills over the long haul! 


Henry Koopmans 
SALES ash. SERVICE 


1901 W. Whittier Blvd. OXford 4-3800 
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Hooray for the Three S'si Councilmen Siewert, Smith and Stockdale, ; 
have just succeeded in administering a telling:kick in the teeth to government in 
Whittier, They have forced democracy-- as we fondly think we practi i here in Whit- 
tier--- to take a backward step, With three gloating "ayes" they woted out our long- 
sought city manager form of government, capriciously jettisoning the best kind of mun= 
icipal administration we could ever hope to get-= and along with it one of the state's 
most efficient city managers. 

Hoorey for them, They were smart, First they waited until after Dick Nixon won 
his election ("We wouldn't want to embarrass Dick"), They waited until Councilman Pat 
O'Melis was absent, They waited until virtually the only spectators in the council 
chamber were a handful of city departinent heads and a sincere gentleman concerned 
about trensplanting shrubs near Palm Park, 

then they struck, They believéd, like Hitler, in the sudden blow and the accomp- 
lishod fact, It worked, Mayor Richardson was caught by surprise and was so disgusted 
by their "unethical" action that he resigned, 

Hooray for the spontaneity of it all! The three of them blandly assured Richardson 
that there had been no preliminary connivance among thom, But here's how they worked 
up & Gunning little strategem, Siewert passed Stockdale a note, Stockdale read it 
quickly ond carefully put it in his righthand coat pocket. A few moments later, as- 
suming the tone of righteous indignation (it won him a large “church vote") that he 
reserves for his halfecocked criticisms of the city manager, he moved that Ordinance 
1008-= enacting the councilemanager plan-- be rescinded, 

Dumfounded, Richardson asked why, Stockdale and Siewert merely smirked, Then 
Smith delivered himself of an obviously prepared speech (he's a poor extemporaneous 
speaker) in which, shedding copious crocodile tears, he concluded that tho city manager 
system just wouldn't work, There was just too much friction, he lamented, 

The mayor called for more comment, There was mone, Siewert kept rasping, "Call 
the roll!" with all the sportsmanship of a duckhunter armed with an antiaircraft gun. 
Richardson called the action "cowardly....unfair."” As he spoke City Clerk Guy Dixon, 
prominent anti-maneger sniper, started calling the roll for a vote, You've heard of 
the fast count in prize-fighting lingo. Well, Guy was right there with the fast roll- 
call, As the city managership tottered, he couldn't resist giving it a final push. 
Good old Guy. He never did like that smartealeck oity manager telling him how to 
serve the taxpayers better, 

Nooray for Wilber Stockdale! After the Three S's had assured everybody that their 
action was spontaneous, Citizen Jean Widdicombe got up and asked how long he had plan- 
ned the surprise action, “About a week", said Wilber agreeably, opening his mouth 
and placing his foot in it. (Blessed be he who stays spontaneous for a week), 

Hooray for our democratically elected councilmen! They slipped it through and the 
public never knew, On July 25 an overflow crowd of hundreds of citizens attended the 
council meeting when they thought an attempt would be made to oust the city manager= 
ship. But they couldn't attend every meeting even though the Pictorial (August 3, 


that is, They 


page 11) warned, "Citizens who do have a conscience are advised to remain alert to pre=- 
vent any smooth-talking minority from pulling a fast one on the people of Whittier dur- 
ing the next few days, months or years," 

Now let's get down to cases, Maybe you want the best government that your tax mon- 
ey can buy-= the city manager form, Maybe you dontt like fast ones pulled on the 
people by three councilmen who today are pretty smug about what they've done. Maybe 
you can't stomach their throwing a system of government overboard just to "get" the 
city manager (if they fired him directly, hetd have a public hearing to defend himself; 
this way he doesn't), Maybe you are not delighted with the idea of Siewert and Stocke 
dale running your expanding, modern city of 25,000, Think they won't? The former is 
a retired undertaker and hangs around City Hall all day, ‘The latter's office is within 
spitting distance of City Hall, 

What can you do about it? Three things, 

1. ‘The councilmen meet again Tuesday, November 28, over the police station at 

7:50 pem. At that time they are scheduled to give a second reading and final 
approval to the repeal of the city manager ordinance, If you object, show up 
| and sound off, 

2. Sign petitions for a referendum to countermand the Three S's action, If 
successful, the referendum will keep the councilemanager ordinance on the books 
until you can--- 

5. Sign petitions to recall the Thres Sts, This means getting at the root of 
council trouble, Only by eliminating the three who, through what smacks of power 
grabbing vanity and thick-headed jealousy have sabotaged our only chance for 
good government, can we ever get what we pay for in municipal housekeeping, 

To sum up: go to the meeting Tuesday and speak up. Then move to keep the city 

mans gership and remove those who are undermining it, 
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DEMOCRACY (City Council version) IN ACTION! 
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An Ordinance 
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— Don KeACKE- 


Munsingwear’s window- 
pane check flannelette 
pajama—tfor lounge wear 
or sleep wear—warm 
and soft to snuggle in 
—rich with leisure- 
brightening colors— 
red stripes on jacket, 
red trousers. 


5.95 


“Munsingwear Winter Wear” 


Whether You Are Buying 


or Selling Your Property 


THE WIDDICOMBES 


CRealtors - Insurance 


Member of Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


PAINTER AVENUE AT WHITTIER BOULEVARD 
OX 4-5603 


lt Happened In Whittier -- 


ommies | Dance, Feast, Transfer, 


Young people of Whittier’s Youth Council of Churches prepare poste 


churches for youth activities. At left, Phyllis McKenzie, Methodist, Elain 


Father E C. O'Neil, former pastor of St. 
Mary’s, suddenly was called to active duty as 
navy chaplain, reported from Honolulu that 
he likes his new post, was a little seasick, and 
is going to work in the Mariannas Islands. 


ANDY CUMMINGS 


United Presbyterian. At right Carleen Hughie, First Christian and Farr s 


The Native Daughters 
They turned loose 150 
no speeches, no introdu 
clamor to join the Dau 
born in California and 


American Legion threw a mammoth dance at Patriotic Hall on 


Armistice Day evening. 
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Drive and Play 


dd 
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rs for drive to raise $725, to be used by organizations of 16 member 
e Fielding, Congregationalist, Jack Randall, Episcopaliain, Harold Farr, 
_ how interested citizen chart on Youth activities. 


ighters | of the Golden West held a unique affair last week down at York Field. 


ds _ hungry Whittierites on 102 pounds of roast turkey. And that was it— 
introductory eloquence, no “brief remarks.’” Just turkey and fixin’s.Before you 
Be ae | ghters, though, you should know that you can’t be one unlessyou were 
ia an 


| are female, 


Whatirews! 


(Hy You Didn't Already Know) 


i E 
Gene and Will Oates have moved their popular 


Sportsman's Paradise to a new, convenient location 
at 227 W. Philadelphia St. 


Daa Ba ec Bet 32) 
WESTS PHILADELPHIAS ST. 


[lg ea es es 5 ae 


NLEAF 


Our new, larger store is jampacked with just 
the kind of hunting, fishing and sports items 
that will answer your Christmas gift problems 
in a jiffy. 


6p0tsmans Yaa 


OXford 4-4238 


227 W. Philadelphia St. 


The HARD water way 


It's A Hair-raising Experience 
to have to shampoo with hard water. Cost time and 


money too. So why not RENT soft water happiness 
with Servisoft! 


The SERVISOFT way 


@ Saves soap costs up to 
75%. 


@ Saves time and work in 
!aundering, bathing, 
dishwashing. 


@ Superior complexion, 
skin and hair care. 


John Leonard Young 
113 West Penn St. 


@ lengthens life of clothes 
and fabrics up to 25%. 


For soft water RENTAL service, call 


SERViSOFT 


: 


on Community Theater players attracted capacity house for their per- 
formance of Hartzell Spence’s ‘One Foot In Heaven.” 


OXford 4-4059 SOFT WaArerR SERVicE 
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Have You Visited Montebello’s New Ki 2 C 

GARMAR THEATRE? |‘\!wanians Caper 

— Sadie oe ANNUAL BENEFIT ENGAGES MORE THAN 100 
ARTISTS, ENTHRALLS THOUSANDS DURING TWO 
NIGHT STAND AT HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM. 


HOT FROM 
POLICE FILES! 


waax STEVENS 
eowono O'BRIEN 
ove STORM 


5 MW ee Kirk Douglas, Gertrude Lawrence 


TAS MENAGERIE 


ALSO STARRIN 


ARTHUR KENNEDY wl "in @ 


(RVINGIRAPPER iMrennescenntansteiets vere 
THE YEAR'S MOST-TO-BE-HONORED PICTURE! 


y-c-M " GARSON - PIDGEON : 


prese 


1000 AirFlo Seats—Free Paved Parking for 275 Cars 
Smoking Lounge — Nursery Room for Children 


WHITTIER BOULEVARD NEAR GARFIELD 


_ STOP RANTIN 
START RENTIN 2 


@ FLOOR POLISHERS — 
—v>5®@ FLOOR SANDERS a 
@ LAWN ROLLERS 

@ PAINT ROLLERS 


By the day or 
half-day. 


Sherry Sepulveda, 9, whirls in ballet number. Sherry goes to E. 
Whittier school. 


SN S 
LL LIE 


BOLLE ARI= ai 
aE & 


NN 


ye 11428 E. Whittier Blvd. : Eddie Tumey, Stage Crafts Expert Mrs. Jean Korf, Dick Henderson 
Open Evenings (C= AN Where Whittier Crosses Broadway & and Barbara Durning, stage manager, talk over backstage problem. 
Sunday gito.e a Ph. 42-8433 INP George Bennert and Don Belding, right, handled lights for Kapers. 
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Joe 
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This lovely quilted robe 
would make a_ perfect 
Christmas gift for HER. 
Designed by Linda, it is 
white or grey satin lined 
with red satin and with 
red-lined lapels, pockets, 
cuffs and belt. 


22.95 


Robes in other fine ma- 
terials from 8.95. Any 
purchase may be held 


. 


Sue Wilson, Bob McGuire, Barbara Kelsey, representing throng at with a small deposit under 
Whittier college track meet, watch imaginary hammer throw. the Christmas Layaway 
plan, at 


MABEL WALKER 


THE SHEPARD SHOP 
237 E. Philadelphia St. 


j Craning necks as hammer sails etarhead: trio end skit vith chsh, FREE 
Joe Marchese, not shown, was announcer. 
PARKING 
FREE 
APPRAISALS 


BACK TOGETHER AGAIN! 


Our experience has proven we can better serve our clients, both in listing 
and selling, when we are working together. Two offices to serve you, 2421 


’ West Whittier Blvd. or 515 West Philadelphia St. 
Realtors 
e e 
Ray Davenport or Morris Richardson 
“HOMES OUR SPECIALTY” 
son : meee : a Siete 
coe ; ae 
m. Gerais «Mgelieen lehewes meld jelcnerSrrome deen inane bes OX. 4-4107 or 4-4057 2421 W. WHITTIER BLVD. 
from audience Bumps a-Daisy. Boogy. Member Whittier Multiple Listing Service 
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This living room grouping centers on a mulber 'y custom made sofa 
end burl coffee table. Carpeting is green. 


Teas eae aes na 
Severns’ favorite room is this redwood panelled den. 
bordered in blue-green tile, ceiling is checkerboard plywood. 


Handsome bull’s-eye mirror taces tront door. 


Owners’ twin double beds look small in spacious room. Their blue 
quilted spreads match valances. 


12 


Kitchen’s birch cabinets complement yellow tile, light green walls. 
Note handy utensil rack over stove. 
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Architect William Harrison made and photographed this scale model of Severns home, used it to help planning. View is from south, showing 


lanai at left, living room at center. 


Most people dream along for years about the kind of house they yearn to 
build but few have the opportunity to make dreams come true. Clayton and 
Anna Severns are an exception: they dreamt, built and now live in the home 
they have talked of owning ever since Clayton invaded California from Ohio 
and headed up the Severns Drilling Co. 

Sprawling over a commanding five and a quarter acre hilltop site at 8408 
S. La Sierra in Friendly Hills, the Severns residence was designed to capitalize 


This is view of patio looking into lanai. House's turquoise-painted red wood siding and tan trim attract many sightseers on road below. 


on breathtaking views in every direction. Accordingly, the Severns and Archi- 
tect William Harrison endowed the place with broad terraces and great un- 
broken expanses of window glass. As a result, when the drapes are drawn back, 
there is no corner of the house that is not in close touch with scenery ranging 
from the Puente hills to Signal Hill. 

It is a big home—4800 square feet—and consequently some rooms see little 
use. The Severns prefer a small den to a living room so vast that it dwarfs the 
grand piano; and take their meals in a modest dining nook off the kitchen, 
holding the formal dining room in reserve for entertaining friends. 

There are three bedrooms, the largest the 20x26-foot master chamber flanked 
by two dressing rooms and a bath. A 36x12-foot sun deck adjoins the second 
master bedroom. 

Anna Severns rejoices in the sliding shelves built into her kitchen cabinets 
and the two-inch-thick oak-topped cabinet island smack in the kitchen’s center. 
There is a separate storage room for canned goods. The kitchen and other 
principal rooms are linked by an intercom system since it is quite true that if 
Anna hollered “Come and get it!” from the kitchen, she simply would not be 
heard in the more distant parts of the house. 

Completed eight months ago at a cost of about $60,000, the house stands on 
land that is a tribute to the Severns’ business foresight. It was purchased in 
the early Forties for $12,000. Today, Friendly Hills half-acres bring $5,000 
each. 


ae 
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Most of living room’s south wall is made up of part Arizona, part Santa Maria flagstone fireplace. All furniture is custom made, including 


second burl table. 


The Colontal Shop — 


--- Answers Your Wish 4 


For Informal Living 


Imagine the pleasant, informal 
decorating schemes you can build 
around this canopy bed tucked up 
under the eaves of your California 
ranch or between the dormer win- 
dows of that Colonial room. 

Companion pieces such as dress- 
ers, high-boys, chest, etc. are dust- 
proofed and center - guided, and 
construction is planned to give you 


long years of service. ’ 
They are dau- 
thentically styled 
aS in solid eastern 
\ Hi birch,and you will ? 
eit find that they bear % 
pail aae YT the mark of Cali- 
5 ae ef etomia Furniture 
S Yep 2. Shops, Ltd. 


1416 West Whittier Boulevard 
(Whittier Theater Building) 
OXford 4-3584 
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bent 


The 
Senator 


From 


Whittier 


Being a Short Account of the Life of 
Senator-Elect Richard Milhous 


Nixon as He Is Known to His Friends 


and Neighbors 


Grandma Almira Burdg Milhous put up with the howling of Richard Milhous 
Nixon, aged 1, as long as she could, but the young ones lungs out lasted her 
patience. 

“Well, for land’s sakes!” she exploded finally. “I know one thing for sure.” 
She turned to one of her attarctive daughters and said, ‘With a yowl like that 
Richard is certainly going to become either a preacher or a lawyer!” 

She couldn’t have made a more accurate prophecy if she had waited a score 
of years. Before she died, in 1943 at the age of 94, her grandson, always a 
steady church worker, had also become a promising young attorney and those 
who knew him best predicted great things in store for young Dick Nixon. 

Nixon in 1943 still had a war to finish, however, and it was not until 1945 
that he was to be chosen, almost by chance, to be Republican candidate for 
Congress and with election to that post, to begin his rocketing rise on the 
national political scene. There were many factors responsible for his initial 
successes in politics and many people who helped him on his way. There are 
also many who regard the young man—he now is only 37—as something of a 
political upstart and their opinion of him is somewhat reserved. According to 
unofficial returns from the November 7 election, there are 9,178 pro-Nixon 
Whittierites, and 2,178 who went on record as belonging to the coolish group. 

Despite his two successful campaigns for Congress and the acrimonious 
campaign language which accompanied his hugely successful senatorial bid, 
there are few however who make really serious charges against him. Most of the 
objections one hears to Dick Nixon concern his youth and an alleged lack of 
experience in worldly affairs. 

“I didn’t vote for Dick,” said one long-time acquaintance, “not because I 
have anything against him perscnally, but because I didn’t feel that he had 
the background to make the senator California needs at this time. Give him 
a few more years, though, and he may be a good one.” 


Birthday Party 


At 9 Years 


Senator-Elect Nixon speaks to Legionnaires at Armistice day luncheon 
after victory. 


But almost all those who know him, whether they are Nixon supporters or 
not, agree that he is intelligent, honest, hard working and ambitious. And as 
the elections returns showed, most voters think that those are pretty good 
qualifications for the Senate. 

Dick was one of five boys, of whom three were to survive, born to Francis 
Anthony and Hannah Milhous Nixon at Yorba Linda, Orange county, making 
his appearance January 9, 1913: Frank Nixon operated a small citrus farm 
and later, after the family moved to a farm almost on the Orange county line, 
operated a country store. It has been expanded and modernized to keep up 
with the times and today is run by Don Nixon, Dick’s brother. A second 
home” for the Nixon youngsters was the old Milhous place built at 13626 E. 
Whittier Blvd., in 1897, where Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Marshburn now live. Mrs. 
Marshburn, the former Rose Olive Milhous, is Richard’s aunt. Much of the 
lumber for the house, including most of the doors and some window casings, 
was brought from the woodlots on the old Milhous place near Shelbyville, 
Indiana, when the Milhous family came to California. 

The Nixon boys spent much time at the Milhous-Marshburn home. They 
passed almost every Christmas and most of the other important holidays there. 

“Dick was the most studious of the boys,” Mrs. Marhburn recalls. “He was 
something of a dreamer, too. I remember one summer day he was lying on the 
lawn star-gazing, although it was the middle of the morning. I called to him 
to come do a chore, and he didn’t hear me. I called several other times, but he 
was so wrapped up in his thoughts that I finally had to go shake him to get 
him up.” 


Fullerton High Whittier College 
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New East Whittier Office 


Specializing in Friendly Hills, 
East Whittier, and La Habra Heights 
Properties 


RICHARD A. STEPP, Realtor 


15000 E. Whittier Blvd. at Colima Rd. 
Member Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


Edward P. Reed 


Harry A. Schuyler 


Mr. and Mrs. Jo 
A. Codd have 
selected this 
19-inch Packa 


console telev 
set for their lo 
home at 131] 
Bronte Dr. T 
was purchas 


Your Packar 


1748S. Greenleat 


“He used to lie on the floor in front of the fireplace and study the news- 
papers by the hour,” his mother recalled. “Once when he was about 9 and the 
Teapot Dome scandal was breaking, Richard spent an hour or so going over 
the front. pages.. I was washing dishes and after awhile he came out to the 
kitchen and said, ‘Do you know what I’m going to be when I grow up? I’m 
" going to be a lawyer they can’t bribe.’ I handn’t even realized that he could 
follow the story closely enough to know what was involved.” 

Although. amenable to family discipline and a “better than average” boy, 
Dick Nixon was no saint and had his share of scraps and bursts of temper. 
“Oh, he could be a howler,” one old-time friend of the family said. “When he 
was a little fellow he sure let you know it when he got mad!” But he had a 
sense of tact and diplomacy, too, which early became apparent. 


Tact Beats Argument 

Frank Nixon, his father, is a man of strong opinions and sometimes he and 
his sons got into some pretty interesting arguments. Dick soon learned that 
agreement could be reached more satisfactorily by being diplomatic than by 
rigidly belaying a fixed argument. 

“If you fellows just wouldn’t lead into an argument,” he told his brothers, 
“you could get a lot farther with Dad.” That boyhood discovery has helped 
him continuously in his parliamentary life. 

Nixon became interested in extemporaneous speaking while still in grammar 
school. He attended high school for the first two years at Fullerton, then came 
to Whittier high. He starred in debating. He won a number of medals, one 
silver cup and earned much renown through his platform ability, but even more 
important was the training it gave him for his later political life. However he 
never permitted his love for debate and public speaking to interfere ‘vith his 
studies and his grades remained superlative. He liked Latin and French, studied 
Spanish at home so he could chat with Spanish-speaking customers at the Nixon 
store, and even pored for a time over a Greek grammar he found in the living 
room. Mathematics also interested him, while laboratory sciences bored him; 
he liked history and political science best of all and he studied hard at every- 
thing. When one of his companions commented wryly that, “You are lucky, 
Dick, to get good grades so easily,” he retorted, “It isn’t luck; you’ve got to 
dig for them.” 

He and his four brothers played baseball at home and they all enjoyed it, 
but Dick never achieved his ambition of becoming a first string football player. 
The Saturday Evening Post, in a Nixon article commented that he was a bench- 
warming member of the squad. “He explains that he was ‘too light and not 
fast enough’,” the article said. ““That’s not the way his Washington opponents 
describe him today.” 

Work has always come first with the Nixons, and Dick had to help out at 
the store after school and on Saturdays. One summer he was given complete 
charge of the vegetable counter. “His heart,” said an eye witness, “wasn’t in 
it, but he took a lot of pride in his displays.” He had to get up at 4 a. m. to 
reach the market and secure the day’s produce and then had to lay out the stuff 
so it would attract any housewife’s eye. “(Never again will I go by a vegetable 
stand without feeling sorry for the guy who has to pick the rotten apples out 
of it,” he moaned. 

Richard Nixon has always been fond of music. One of the few things he has 
in common with President Truman is a delight in plunking out tunes on a plano. 


He once was a Sunday School pianist and on election night he played “Happy | 


Days Are Here Again” for one joyous group of Republicans, although he turned 
down an invitation to play “The Missouri Waltz” and joined in singing, but 
wouldn’t attempt to play, “God Bless America.” “I think he did pretty good,” 
said a relative, ‘considering that he hasn’t touched a piano for months!” 

Nixon’s educational tastes didn’t change, but developed further during his 
time at Whittier college where he majored in history under Prof. Paul S. Smith, 
who is today a staunch Nixon supporter. 

Straight “A” Type 

“Dick was about five times smarter than most people realize,” Prof. Smith 
says. “Although I’ve taught some 10,000 students since 1933 when Nixon left, 
I recall him clearly. The thing that impressed me most was that he was a clear 
thinker. He always saw the point to a question and his answer was succinct, 
well considered and needle sharp.” Prof. Smith rummaged through a desk and 
got out his file of report cards for those years. Nixon’s straight “A” stood out 
in one dusty book. ‘He went to Duke university on a fellowship in company 
with about 100 brilliant students from all over the country, and graduated near 
the top of his class,” Prof. Smith said. ‘““He also made the Order of Coif, which 
I regard as one of the outstanding school orders. I would say that Nixon was 
in the very uppermost percentage of the students I have had.” 

After graduation from Duke, Nixon joined the law firm of Jeff Wingart and 
Tom Bewley, as junior partner. Mrs. Evlyn Dorn, who was then the firm’s 
secretary and who was to know Nixon during his Whittier professional life, said 
“T remember him coming into the office that first day. He wore a navy blue 
suit and was a serious young man who gave the impression that, while pleasant, 
he was there to see whether he wanted to work with us. He did.” The firm 
handled a lot of probate and some civil matters with just a smattering of 
criminal cases, but Nixon excelled especially in tax work. His speaking ability 
stood him in good stead even here. “I have taken dictation from lots of people,” 
Mrs. Dorn said, “but I have seldom run across his equal in vocabular and 
fluidity of argument.” Nixon stepped into his law work, as into everything, 
with plenty of enthusiasm, but he. was just becoming well established when 
the war came along. In 1939 he had discussed the German-French-British 
conflict with his parents and expressed the opinion that the United States 
soon would be in. One afternooon, while gazing from the window of the law 
offices at 607 Bank of America building, Nixon thought about the war. He 
had been reading of Nazi victories, and he said reflectively, almost as though 
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The Frank Nixons Be sats 1917. Richard: pe as is eke son at right, 
Don in the center and Harold at left. 


no one else were there, “I’ve surely met a lot of blue eyed German types I’d 
hate to have to shoot.” Yet within a few months he was in the service. 

Jeff Wingart, who had long been proud of his junior partner, didn’t feel 
quite up to saying goodbye to Dick as Nixon left for the service. Instead he 
left a note for him on Nixon’s desk. Contents of the note never were revealed, 
but Dick carefully folded it, placed it in his walet, and carried it with him 
through the Pacific campaign. 

In 1940 Nixon had marired Patricia Ryan, shorthand and typing teacher at 
Whittier high, and their two daughters were born after his return from the 
service. During the war Nixon served as aviation ground officer in the Solo- 
mons where he earned a citation for ‘“‘able leadership, tireless efforts and de- 
votion to duty” in organizing the South Pacific Air Transport command’s acti- 
vities at Bougainville and Green islands. The citation expressly commended 
his “sound judgment and initiative.” 

Nixon was in navy service at Washington in 1945 when he received a wire 
from Herman L. Perry, former Bank of American manager and local realtor. 
The wire urged him to make his application for candidate for Congress then 
being sought by the famous 100 “interested citizens” mostly Republicans or 
right-wing Democrats. Perry, who had known the young man all of his life, 
admits to urging Nixon to try for Congress, but he hastily adds, “I don’t run 
Dick Nixon—no one does.” He’s probably right about that. 

“One thing I do know,” Mrs. Frank Nixon says, “Richard thinks of his 
countiy first. He may make mistakes, but he cannot be bought.” Prof. Smith 
put it another way: “Nixon has an ethical and moral understanding of his 
obligations to the whole people of California.” Smith feels that Nixon will not 
hearken to any clique or group to the detriment of his constituency as a whole. 
Nixon apparently realizes that at least a share of the 600,000 plurality he 
received represented Democrat votes, and that those voters, too, expect him 
to represent them. 

One unsympathetic acquaintance stressed Nixon’s lack of experience and 
youth in his comments: 

“What has he done?” he asked. “He is a local boy who went through 
grammar school here, high school here, college here, and after a stretch at a 
university, settled down to law practice here. He rode into the Senate on the 
circus issue of communism, but if you chat with him about other vitally im- 
portant problems facing this country you find that he talks political platitudes 
and has few, if any, well thoughtout ideas of his own. He needs a decade of 
seasoning.” A rather neutral acquaintance commented that Nixon, whom he 
called a ‘“‘near-genius,” was “‘bright, but he got where he is because big money 
picked him. Once when a member of Congress he got cocky, but that phase 
ended abruptly. One thing, he remains a good guy. He is not a swell-head 
and I don’t think he ever will be.” 

A pro-Nixon man, on the other hand, said: “It takes two or three terms to 
make a really useful senator, but I believe that the people of California will 
have a great senator, not merely a good senator, if they vote Nixon in for a 
couple of terms.’’ And there are many who think the young man is headed even 
higher. Not a few predict that one day Richard Milhou Nixon will ride down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the White House itself. 

“T believe as firmly as I believe anything that Dick Nixon is a future presi- 
dent of the United States,” said Mrs. Dorn. “And I think he is going to make 
one of the best presidents the country ever had!” 


ANDY KELLER, 1122 S. Lucia, is a man who 
really appreciates the security of riding on Good- 
rich tubeless tires. An engineer in the Whittier 
Fire Department’s Hadley St. station, he says, ““A 
fireman is always on call, whether he’s at his post 
or at home, so | have to equip my car with tires 
that are 100% dependable. In my work I can’t af- 
ford to let a flat or blow-out keep me from an 
emergency. That’s why I bowght Goodrich tubeless 
tires.” 


URICES STATIONS 


Greenleaf at Whittier Blvd. 
Phone OX. 4-4191 or 4-3346 


lf tt's For Fishing --- Or Hunting 


WE HAVE IT! 


Everything the fisherman or hunter needs for a successful 
trip. Clearing-house for late hunting and fishing information 
—we make frequent visits to field and stream and get late 
bulletins from the Colorado River. 

See Our Wide Selection of Ammunition 


Sporting Goods Make Ideal Christmas Gifts 


Exclusive dealer Evinrude Motors 


A. W. “Buck” Jones O. D. “Dusty” Rhoads 


OXford 44-4358 On Whittier Boulevard at Bright Avenue 


FISHERMAN’ 
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Here 450 eighth graders do fox trot in opening dance of evening. Boys and girls show little hesitancy about getting out on floor. 


450 Eighth Graders Learn Fun of Dancing 


“This is going to be murder,” said Eleanor Putnam, “but we’ll try it. 

“On your marks! Now, keep your mouths shut and your feet busy,” and, 
clutching a microphone firmly, she apprehensively watched as her mighty 
class of more than 450 eighth graders swing for the first time into what they 
hoped was the patty-cake polka. 

Miss Putnam let them work at it for awhile. Then she called a halt and 
corrected some of the more flagrant errors before turning on the music again. 
Within a couple of lessons the patty cake polka, however ragged it appeared 
now, would be an accomplished part of the young people’s rapidly swelling rep- 
ertoire. 

It’s but one of half a dozen or more dances which eighth graders from Whit- 
tier and surrounding schools have an opportunity to learn, thanks to their 
Parent-Teachers Council, the effort of Miss Putnam, and of the many parents 
who give their time one evening a week to helping out. Besides the polka, 
they have absorbed the Virginia reel, a fox trot, and the Lindy, methusalean 
popular dance already four years old and still fashionable, and finally, have 
had a crack at the Charleston, revived this season after many unlamented years 
in limbo, It is very difficult and some of the pupils seem to have difficulty with 
it. One young person brought her troubles to Miss Putnam who cheerfully re- 
assured her: “That’s all right; if you can’t get the Charleston, don’t worry. 
It'll be forgotten by next year. Just so you learn the Lindy. That seems to 
be staying around!” 

You CAN, Too, Learn 

This was the fifth of 20 lessons and already the boys and girls were fairly 
expert at some steps. We saw no one who seemed to be in any great trouble 
and were amazed at the progress of most. “Children,” Miss Putnam confided, 
“are four times as quick to catch on as adults, and I don’t think there is any- 
one who can’t learn to dance.”’ We smiled reservedly and watched her try to 
organize a samba. A small selected group of the most apt are first taught 
the steps. Then each member of the group goes and gets a new partner, and 
when the larger bunch learn the steps, each gets a new partner, and so on 
until everyone has a semi-skilled partner for his or her first try. 

The evening’s lesson began at the high school gymnasium promptly at 7, 


but the students had started arriving at 6:30 and by a quarter to 7 they were 
flooding the building, checking their coats and hats with Mrs. Robert Courtney 
and her committee, then signing in with the parents at the registry tables: 
Mrs. Camilla Wiggins, Mrs. Merry Reineits, Mrs. Ellen Fantz, Mrs. Jean 
Williams, Mrs. Mildred Saxton, Mrs. Edna Bristow, Mrs. Margaret Bolton. 
As the children drifted toward the big gymnasium floor, husky fathers sta- 
tioned themselves at the exits to make sure no one scrammed. Once in, the 
children must stay until the lesson is over or until their parents come for them. 
“Some of the wise guys tried to use these lesson as an excuse for a free eve- 
ningin town,” one parent explained. He added, though, that the percent which 
tries to leave is infinitesimal. 
Ready to Go 

Some boys, John Baldwin, Ronnie Snow, Carl Brown, Roger Calvert, Barton 
Kirk, Gary Campbell, Bob Hokom, Raymond McCafferty, were noisily align- 
ing chairs against the walls of the auditorium. These boys earn their tuition 
that way. The score of lessons, which began October 5 and will continue into 
March, cost $9 or, if a young person doesn’t have that sum all at once, 50 
cents a lesson, but some who cannot afford to pay earn their way. 

By the time H-hour arrived, boys and girls were seated along the perimeter 
of the gym, many successive chairs occupied girls, then long lines of boys, but 
little pairing off. Eighth graders have not quite reached that stage. The girls 
were paper tags, white, green or yellow and this, we learned, was because 
there were about 80 more girls than boys and something special must be done 
with the overflow. Miss Putnam arrives on the dot and soon she is standing 
at her microphone, the music. begins and the floor is filled with 225 dancing 
couples. At 8:30 the lesson ends as parents ca!l at the gym doors to collect 
their offspring. 

Some of the girls are siphoned from the gym floor occasionally, to practice 
folk dancing in a small adjoining room. The reason is that since there are more 
girls than boys enrolled, all girls cannot have partners all of the time. Mrs. 
Janie Troutner, physical ed teacher at Las Nieras, instructs the young ladies 
in such gyrations as the California schottische and she manages to keep the 
girls interested in this type of thing, but she is not a bit surprised when the 
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time comes for her students to take their turn in the big gym and they scamper 
out with such squeals as, ‘Oh, goody, we get to see the boys again!” The girls 
are assigned to folk dancing class in order of the color tag they wear—the 
green girls first, then yellow and white. 

The main event is in the big gym. From time to time Miss Putnam orders 
the boys to go get new partners (“Would you care to dance?” a proper young 
man asks a girl near us), and then the instructor tells the girls to go select a 
boy (a pert young miss in grey sweater and red skirt plants herself before two 
reluctant males. She puts her fists on her hips: ‘Okay, one of you guys, come 
on!”). For an hour and a half the dancing continues to music from a record 
player and instructions from Miss Putnam. 

This rather amazing class, which may be unique in the nation, was begun 
several years ago, largely through the vision of Mr. and Mrs. Bewley Allen. 
Its purpose was not only to impart a vital social grace to eighth graders, but 
also to prepare them to some extent for the wide new world they will meet 
next year in high school. Most of these young people now go to comparatively 
small institutions. Upon their graduation they presumably will go to Whittier 
Union High, which to them will seem a small city in itself. But, thanks to 
the dancing class which now brings them together, they will have friends and 
acquaintances with whom they may feel at home. The class in dancing also 
cembats the natural tendency of the young people to form cliques of their 
former classmates. 

Miss Putnam is largely responsible for the success of the classes here. She 
has been teaching dancing to people of all ages for more years than she cares 
to remember, but enjoys most instructing boys and girls. She imparts a great 
deal besides just dancing steps to her students. The Christian Science. Moniter, 
in an article a year ago on our eighth grade dancing class said: ‘“‘Two things 
are happening in Whittier as fruitage. Young people of very many hack- 
grounds ere coming together. Mexican youths, long left out, are beginning 
to find a place in the high school community (and) youngsters are learning 
‘manners’ Miss Putnam’s teaching makes courtesy the normal thing. She 
gets it in edgewise between almost every dance that the way a boy or girl 
behaves is an advertisement of the way he thinks.” 

At the end of the tenth and 20th lessons there is a party and the latter is 
formal with the girls in long dresses and the boys wearing white shirts, ties 
and coats, just like a prom, almost. There are “banks” of formals for those 
girls who caunot afford long dresses of their own. And, best of all, there are 
no wall flowers at these dances—everyone knows how to dance well and all 
enjoy it. 

This is the last year when the class will be as large as it is now. It started 
h , f with 150 students and has grown until it is almost out of hand. Next season 

Eleanor Putnam has plenty o there will be more students and in 1952-3 still more and the classes probably 
rhythm. will have to be broken down into several groups. Couple gets ready for swing. 
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As advertised in House BEAUTIFUL 


Conant-Ball G our te 


solid rock maple 
bedroom furniture 
is never out of date, 
never out of style. 
Authentic reproduc- 
tions of Early Am- 
erican craftsmen, 
the designs have 
stood the test of 


always fresh, invit- 
ing and new. You 
haven't seen real 
craftsmanship in 
maple until you 
have seen CONANT 
-BALL maple. 


In CONANT-BALL maple Perry's again 
offer an investment in furniture for the 
life of your home—nothing will give 


you more pleasure... nothing will cost 
you less in the long run. It is the best ¥ 


that money can buy. 


409 E. Philadelphia St. 


Open Monday evenin Ys 
P y evenings until 8:30 “IN OUR TWENTIETH YEAR” Near Painter 
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The 


Art Winners 


Helen Reynolds receives a blue rib- at the 
bon for her water color, Little Boats, 
from Ralph Barton, president of the a TREE 
Whittier Art Association, at the annual 
fall member show. Cloudsley French, 
won third prize in “other media’ for street 
his wood carving called Samanca. This 
work already had won honorable men- city 
tion at the Greek Theater art show for i 
greater Los Angeles. Other Whittier 
art show winners this season were June le 
Phillips, 1st in other media with a tem- 
pera, Irene, and 2nd in oils, with Soli- Rates 
tude; Elma Layne Reynolds, Ist in oils, only, 
with Old Man; Anne Knowles, 2nd in ees 
— water colors with Souvenirs; Glenn Nel- Ree 
Mrs. Robert Courtney, left and Mrs. Joe Cook check coats as son, 3rd in oils; Sabin H. Gray, 3rd, 
dancers arrive. Checkers are (bottom to top) Mrs. Leonard Stanfield, watercolors; and Prof. William Scotten, M 
Mrs. Robert Reineits, Mrs. A. Weekall, Mrs. Beauford Williams, Mrs. 2nd in other media with a white stone displ 
Manville Saxton. “wounded bison.” 


three-piece 
pajama 
and robe 
ensemble 
tailored 
toa 

man's 

taste 


A dream of a 
wardrobe for night 
life—lovely to look 
at and a joy to 
wear. Entire 
ensemble made of 
vat dyed Sanforized 
flannelette. 


Sizes 14 to 20 


Price $10.95 


Catherine’s SSS a cs 8 


in Whittier at 170 So. Greenleaf Be, a Phone OX 41-0507 
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Local Consumer Group Plans Super Co-Op 
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Mathes tells about new market as President C. Milo Connick happily Co-op ladies co-operated by tending tots so parents could attend 
displays architect’s drawings. quarterly meeting in Plymouth Congregational Church. 


It’s Here! 
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That Christmas Present 


Now! 
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A small sum will hold 
any BICYCLE or TRICYCLE until Christmas 


~ America’s Foremost Fine Automobile 


1951 Lincoln @ Standard Size Bikes from only 41.95 
and @ Small Bikes from 37.50 


Lincoln Cosmopolitan i Lia 
On Display Now at 


CH-GIBBS MOTOR C0. STANFIELD’S CYCLERY 


Phone OX-4-4645 239 W. PHILADELPHIA SINCE 1896 OX. 4-3440 
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CLASS 


Permit No, 481 


Phone OX 41-0507 


LASS ' 

», 481 Last week the 359 members of the Consumers Co-operative of Whittier, already: one of the group will finance the project and others have pledged 
L&R) tired of bursting the seams of their 1200 sq. ft. grocery store on lower Hadley two-thirds of the $25,000 necessary to equip the market. The present store 
St., sanctioned plans to build a co-op supermarket four times as large at an does $1700 worth of business weekly, returning profits to share-holders. Any- 
Calif. E. Whittier Blvd. location. Architect Roscoe L. Warren, a co-op member, one may join (for $10 to $50 per share), and the co-op’s grade-labeling system 
designed the new building (illustrated above) and manager Fred Mathes told and its objective (to keep the cost of living down) are advantages available 
members, ‘We're going to be tremendously successful.” They have done well to any shopper, member or not. 


Mathes tells about new market as President C. Milo Connick happily Co-op ladies co-operated by tending tots so parents could attend 
displays architect’s drawings. quarterly meeting in Plymouth Congregational Church. 
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Layaway 


That Christmas Present 


Now! 


A small sum will hold 
any BICYCLE or TRICYCLE until Christmas 


~ America’s Foremost Fine Automobile 


| 1951 Lincoln @ Standard Size Bikes from only 41.95 
acid @ Small Bikes from 37.50 


Lincoln Cosmopolitan CL eae K. 
On Display Now at 


Uniti BBS NO1UR STANFIELD'S CYCLERY 


Phone OX-4-4645 239 W. PHILADELPHIA SINCE 1896 OX. 4-3440 
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Jimame anp Patiy Ricuart, Movers 


CHRISTMAS NIGHTIC 


Cuddly warm gowns and pajamas make adorable 
gifts for young television watchers. Mother will appreciate 
them too because they are color fast and Sanforized; 
made with plenty of “growing room,” well designed 
from an excellent quality of cotton flannel. 
Jimmie is all smiles in his little “clown-suit.” Half 
of it is pink, and the other half blue—he probably thinks 
he is Bozo himself. It comes in sizes 2 to 6—3.95. 
Patty is enchanted with the dancing ballerina slippers 
printed on her pajamas. Two piece style, and the 
collection includes 4 attractive ballerina designs. Fine 


cotton flannelette, size 7 to 14—3.95. 
CHILDREN’S DEPTS.—MEZZANINE 


Bozo, the Clown, in person, will be in Myers Children’s 
Depts. all day Saturday, Nov. 25—be sure and see him. 


WHITTIER’S FINE DEPARTMENT STORE SINCE 1905 
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What would you do if you were Tim and Tess 
Miller and you lived at 1901 East Orchid St., 
Whittier, California, and it was the day before 
Thanksgiving, and you were supposed to eat 
Pomeroy, your pet turkey? 

Perhaps you'd like to hear how it happened 
and what the Miller family decided to do. 


Mr. Miller won Pomeroy in a raffle the week before Thanksgiving. 


Mrs. Miller and her children Tim and Tess were very 
happy and excited the night Pomeroy was brought home. 

He’s nice and fat,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“He'll be fun to play with for a whole week, 
Tess. 


“Tm going to put on my cowboy suit and be a pilgrim 

Le boy and chop his head off with a hatchet,” said Tim. 
/ “Well, first we’ll have to decide where to keep him for 

now,” suggested Mr. Miller as he struggled to keep Pom- 


eroy from getting into the kitchen. Pomeroy did manage to get a look at that 
nice, warm, white oven ,and I don’t think he liked what he saw. 


” 


exclaimed 


Mrs. Miller suggested a spot behind the incinerator fey 
e@ 


where Pomeroy could be tied to a tree. She had heard 


that turkeys like to roost in trees. Some turkeys do. 
But not Pomeroy. Pomeroy preferred the dog house. eg Wwoery 


And because the Miller dog did not prefer Pomeroy, he 

was the one who slept by the tree. And so Pomeroy slept like a dog and ate 
like a king for a week, unmindful of the approaching Big Day when everyone 
was to Be Thankful. Even turkeys! 


Tim and Tess learned a lot about turkeys that week. They watched Pom- 
6 eroy eat corn and oats and bugs and sunflower seeds. They rescued 
6 “him from the rain when he stood out in the middle of the yard with 
his head back and his beak open, trying to catch the raindrops. Left 
alone, he might have drowned himself. They were careful not to 

“@, come up on him suddenly or toot the car horn. Turkeys don’t like 
loud, sudden noises. They run for a corner and nearly smother themselves. 

But most important of all, the children learned that even a big, strange 
gobbley bird can become a friend. 


So when the day arrived for Tim to put on his cowboy suit and help his daddy 
fetch the Thanksgiving dinner just like a pil- 
grim boy, well . . . Tim began to think that 


maybe Pomeroy was too thin. He would taste 


much better next year. And Tess felt that aan 
she really needed Pomeroy to wake her up in = 
the mornings. She hadn’t been late for school 

since he’d arrived. And Mr. Miller had long q 


ago wished he won the ten-pound ham at the raffle, instead of a live turkey. 


9 
A oe ) ry 


x - 
Well, children, most of us know what mothers are for. And Mrs. Miller 
was no exception. 
She went to the market to check with her butcher on just how many hours 
to cook a turkey. But when she told him it was a very special kind of turkey, 
namely Pomeroy, they decided that he deserved to have a more useful and 


satisfying life. cee 
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Mrs. Charles Kolle, who lives at 807 Sunset Dr., brought with her one 
favorite recipe when she moved to Whittier from Illinois some time ago, a for- 
mula for concocting that supreme delicacy of the corn belt—barbequed spare- 
ribs. This recipe, Mrs. Kolle tells us, was a family one which she first sampled 
at a friend’s home at Oak Park, a community which otherwise is noted as the 
world’s largest village and which lies just west of Chicago. ‘The ribs were so 
good,” she said, “that everyone at the dinner went away with the recipe.” 
Here it is: 

You need 3 or 4 pounds of spare-ribs, salt and pepper to taste. Add 1 bottle 
catsup and 1 cup water to which has been added 1 diced medium sized onion 
and 2 tablespoons worcestershire sauce. Put in slow oven for 3 hours. 


Mrs. Miller and the butcher both knew of a very nice poor family with 
many children who had never had a real Thanksgiving turkey. In fact, they 
barely had enough to eat on days that weren't special. So wouldn’t everyone 
he happy if the butcher himself fixed up Pomeroy all ready for them to eat? 

When Mrs. Miller suggested this idea to her family, they all jumped up 
and down for joy. Mr. Miller even thought they ought to add the trimmings 
io this dinner for the nice, poor family. So they all helped to fill a great big 
basket with sweet potatoes and fresh corn and peas 
and bread and lettuce and tomatoes and cookies and 
fruit and milk and ice cream. And do you know 
what? 

I have an idea that Pomeroy felt like a very special 
turkey on that very Special Thanksgiving Day. 

The Millers? Well, their friend, the good butcher, 
happened to have a nice ham, from a pig without a 
name, who of course, had never slept in a doghouse 
or included children among his friends. And every- 
thing tasted so good, because. more people had more to 
be thankful for. Thanks to Pomeroy. 
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Our Pictures Are For Sale! 


Glossy 8 x 10-inch photographs a 
of the pictures in this issue may be ss 
purchased at The Pictorial’s offices. 
They are $1 each. 


A Man’s Sundae 


the 
MacARTHUR 


BEVERLY FOUNTAIN 


Open all nite 


GAYELORD HAUSER 


in his sensational best-seller 


LOOK YOUNGER, 
LIVE LONGER 


again and again gives 
YOGURT high praise. 

“To add years to your life,” says 
this noted authority, “use 

every day these five wonder 
foods: powdered brewers’ yeast, 
powdered skim milk, yoGuRrt, 
wheat germ, black-strap 
molasses.”...“ Yogurt is definitely 
non-fattening...It tastes much 
better than milk. It can be 


eaten plain; or served with fresh 


UPTOWN 


SALAD BOWL 


Seton 
40) 


Yami Yogurt is made under 
exclusive franchise by 


> , 
or canned fruits. It is a must Del l i S$ I e€ r 


on the Live Longer diet.’ 


OX 9-6253 
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We Build”’ 


(Ezra 4:3) 


toward a better world 
toward better lives 


| THROUGH 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
You Can Help Us Build Toward This Ideal 
Concretely, Here In Whittier ..... Now ! 


a 


Architect’s sketch of our proposed Christian Education Building 


Those of us who live in Whittier are agreed that Each friend of the First Baptist Church is asked to 
there is no finer place in which to live, bring up share abundantly with our membership in making 
children, or engage in business. The Christian in- Our goal is $175,000 possible the erection of a Christian Education build- 
fluence of our church has, since 1899, had much to ing next to our church to take care of the expanding 
do with making Whittier the kind of place we cherish. enrollment of young people—now over 500. 


This is how we served Whittier in 1899 Our present buildina was erected in 1921 


a a ee ee 


a i ia 


Your gift will help us strengthen our democracy through Christian Education so that we may carry out our 


responsibility to the world in accordance with God's purposes. Share with us in building Christian citizens 
for the next half century. Se ee : : 
Paul M. Thornton, Building Committee Chairman The First Baptist Church : Arthur ES Kaup, Fimanctal Secreta 
OXford 42-7440 Bright and Bailey OXford 41-0190 


